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REACHING THE RURAL MOTHERS THROUGH LECTURES 

Br ELIZABETH RENNERT, R.N. 
New York, N. Y. 

Everywhere we find a growing interest in the welfare of babies and 
older children, manifesting itself in national and local baby weeks, 
baby contests, etc., and particularly through the frequent requests for 
information of value to mothers, either in the way of literature or lec- 
tures. Rural mothers are particularly keen for information having a 
personal note, since they must of necessity rely to a great extent upon 
periodicals, instruction leaflets, etc., through the mail, giving no op- 
portunity for questions and discussions without entailing extra efforts 
and sometimes long, tiresome delays. 

In order to bring the women of the rural districts into a closer rela- 
tionship for the purpose of working out the problems of the farm home, 
and to facilitate the recognition of the value of the woman's part of the 
home partnership, a Home Economics Department was organized in 
connection with the Erie County Farm Bureau of New York State. 

This department endeavors to prepare the housewife to conduct her 
various duties in an intelligent and efficient manner with a minimum of 
drudgery and a maximum of comfort, thereby allowing some leisure for 
congenial interests and recreation. It does not conflict in any way 
with the Extension Work of the State College of Agriculture at Ithaca, 
the departments cooperating, the former, however, having purely local 
interests. The department is in charge of a domestic science teacher 
who meets w T ith the club members at stated times for demonstrations, 
lectures and discussions of home management, conducts correspond- 
ence, and with other elective members, represents the club interests at 
the executive meetings of the Farm Bureau. 

A yearly program is planned by the different local clubs, allowing 
sufficient latitude for various interests, which include papers on house- 
hold duties, followed by discussions on methods and conveniences; 
also on travel, or topics of general interest, and occasional musical 
numbers. Usually a particular topic is chosen to be carried through- 
out the year, different phases being discussed at each meeting, the other 
subjects varying from time to time. While many of these clubs were of 
recent organization, it soon became evident that the subject of the 
" welfare of babies and children" was the foremost topic and of vital 
interest everywhere. Many requests came to the manager for infor- 
mation on this subject. The cooperation of the State Department of 
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Health was solicited, with the result that a nurse was supplied from the 
Division of Child Hygiene for three weeks during the month of April, 
for lectures to these clubs, of which there were thirty. A few dates 
were cancelled due to unavoidable local reasons, while in several in- 
stances, small clubs in close proximity combined, leaving twenty-three 
lectures delivered. 

In most instances the clubs were widely separated, and owing to 
infrequent railroad service, and bad roads, due to the frequent heavy 
rains and fast melting snows of spring, travel by automobile was im- 
practicable and it was found impossible to give more than one or two 
lectures a day. Due to later seasonal duties, this was found to be the 
most opportune time of the year for a majority of the members. The 
results were well worth the time and efl'ort expended, when one con- 
siders the interest which impelled members to drive sometimes five or six 
miles over bad roads with horses often required for working purposes 
on the farm. In at least one instance, the writer knows of a member 
walking three miles each way, while with but two exceptions, it rained 
each day during this period. The attendance varied, twenty-five 
to thirty being the average. 

The original plan was to discuss two subjects, "Care and feeding of 
infants" and "Advisability of instruction in sex hygiene" (the latter 
subject by special request); but due to an evident desire to learn of 
everything and anything pertaining to the welfare of children, it was 
deemed advisable to include other subjects within the scope of a nurse. 
These included instruction on feeding, proper clothing, demonstrating 
the latter with an outfit for the purpose, the value and necessity of 
birth registration, the dangers of the diseases of childhood, their symp- 
toms, and the prevention of contagion, school medical inspection, and 
the need of cooperation on the part of parents to render it of value, 
the importance of prenatal instruction in relation to breast-feeding, 
and the conservation of life of mother and baby, due to proper care and 
supervision at birth. Also Little Mothers' Leagues were discussed, the 
beneficent results for the baby of today, and their value for our future 
mothers. 

Contrary to the expectation of giving short talks, they developed 
into quite lengthy ones, followed by discussions on the subjeets as 
well as requests for information regarding home nursing, health laws, 
etc. 

It is the earnest endeavor of the State Department of Health to 
bring to the mothers of rural districts in a personal way, the same 
advantages enjoyed by those in large towns and cities, by seeking 
opportunities for cooperation commensurate with the small staff of 
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nurses at its disposal. This was regarded as an important field for 
invasion and it is hoped other rural clubs will accept these oppor- 
tunities waiting within their grasp. 

While quite obviously those seeking knowledge in this way are 
among the more intelligent in rural districts, as elsewhere, it is also to 
be supposed that they will carry their knowledge to others less fortu- 
nate or wherever the need may be felt. The discussion of infant 
feeding naturally brought to light considerable ignorance on the sub- 
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ject, particularly regarding the dangers of patent foods and condensed 
milk for continued feeding. The clothing displayed, while exceed- 
ingly simple and inexpensive, awoke interest and admiration. School 
medical inspection talks brought out the fact that there still exists 
some misinterpretation of the state law relating thereto. Prenatal 
instruction and proper supervision in childbirth were agreed upon by 
all as very important and necessary work, many were able to quote 
cases of neglect which had ended disastrously and regretted the lack 
of such advantages in rural districts, where, due to the long distances 
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to be covered by the busy country practitioner, such knowledge and 
supervision are of the utmost importance. 

Regarding Little Mothers' Leagues, wherein girls are taught the 
essentials of infant care, they were quite unanimous as to the superior 
value of this instruction for schools girls, regardless of their circum- 
stances in life, in preference to other branches often ca$t into oblivion 
upon graduation. Many regretted that such instruction was not avail- 
able when they were young; in several instances mothers wept while 
these subjects were discussed, sad testimonials of the hit-or-miss 
methods of rearing children which prevailed until recent years. 

The subject of the advisability of instruction in sex hygiene was 
discussed from the standpoint of home instruction rather than class 
instruction, and possibly for this reason did not meet the opposition 
usually encountered, in spite of the fact that rural ideas are some- 
what more conservative than in the larger centers, where such subjects 
are more freely discussed. The most flattering interest was displayed 
and this refers to elderly women as well as the younger ones; advice 
was sought as to the best methods of preparation by the parent for 
such instruction, and the best literature obtainable on the subject. 
Many had already instructed their children as far as seemed needful 
for the time being, and expected to continue the instruction as occa- 
sions require. The impression gained was that objection to this in- 
struction is not so much due to the subject itself as to its discussion 
in schools or groups. Here, too, some deep feeling was displayed re- 
garding mistakes in past methods, when, like the ostrich, parents kept 
their heads hidden as a protection against danger. 

It was suggested that children be taught the development of plant 
life, later that of the animal kingdom, which comes quite naturally to 
children in rural districts; then if parents are the companions and 
confidants of their children that they should be, they can at opportune 
times bring a knowledge of the mysteries of human life to them in a 
pure and reverent manner, teaching them that the body is a temple to be 
held sacred to God's purposes, and to understand that " a natural law is 
as sacred as a moral principle." It then becomes very simple to explain 
the consequences of abuse of health and hygiene, teaching sex health 
rather than a morbid knowledge of sex immorality, whenever such addi- 
tional instruction may seem advisable. 

Emphasis was placed upon the need of a single code of morals for 
men and women, the parents' responsibility in teaching lessons of self- 
control and repression to boys as well as to girls; also woman's influ- 
ence in upholding this standard, and the value of teaching children 
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during the formative period, if the rights of future generations are to 
be respected. 

Appreciating that this instruction may be beyond the ability of 
some parents, there is no doubt that, with rare exceptions, they may be 
relied upon to try to keep their children pure in thought; then why 
not endeavor to equip the parent through a broader discussion of best 
methods? If the child's natural desire for knowledge on this subject 
cannot be satisfied through parental confidences, are we not in danger 
of destroying one of the strongest ties that bind the family together, 
that inner spirit which prevails in the true home, thereby leaving the 
parents' duties simply those of supplying food, clothing and shelter? 

Through this desire to teach every subject under the sun to chil- 
dren in the schools, are we not likely to weaken the influence of the 
parent toward the up-building of character? Is it not advisable to 
retain a few duties for the many parents who enjoy their responsi- 
bilities? 

In reference to lecture work in rural districts, the nurse should be 
willing to make some concessions to the inconvenience of travel, time 
consumed, etc., but the quality of interest displayed might well en- 
courage other efforts along this line. These talks, like those in con- 
nection with health exhibits at country fairs, present the best methods 
of reaching rural Women in a personal way, and afford the nurse an 
opportunity to better understand the problems which confront the 
rural mother (often not dreamed of by city dwellers), and leave her 
better equipped for the many duties being constantly added to those 
of a public health nurse. 



The public health problem is not entirely a scientific problem 
viewed from the standpoint of scientific medicine. It is much broader. 
It includes a study of social questions and their relation to disease, 
as well as a study of the application of the strictly scientific principles. 
The public health nurse must have a broad knowledge of the working 
and the application of all the useful social activities that make for a 
better people as well as a healthier people. Besides being a trained 
nurse, she must be a teacher; a social worker; a broad minded, well 
balanced, kind hearted and sympathetic individual, whose highest 
ambition it is to help a suffering humanity. She must have the view- 
point of the private nurse and a broad knowledge of her relation to the 
public health field. — William DeKleine, M.D. 



